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ABSTRACT 

During the 1970s, unprecedented numDers of Anerican 
adults returned to schools The reasons for this growth and irKat 
trends in adult education can be projected for the future ara the 
subject of this policy research ffionograph. The aonograph began with 
the question^ «What will the clientele and scaae of adult education 
lively be in 1990 if present trends continue and if there are no 
marked changes in the way work institutions, education institutions^ 
and Aaerican workers behave toward adult education?" The report is a 
portrayal of the next ten years of adult education, assuming 
continuation of past trends in participation for various age, sex, 
race, educational attainnent, and income groupings in the population* 
It assumes no significant change in the way major work and 
educational institutions value and support worklife education 
opportunity* These projections suggest a future of widening disparity 
in educational attainment between majority and minority population, 
between the more affluent and the less afiuent, younger and older 
adultSt and between high educational achievers and those with low 
prior educational attainments* (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



This policy research niono^raph bv Janishid Momeni be^an 
with Che question/ "I^at will the ciiencele and scale of 
adult education likelv be in 1990 if present trends continue 



tent concerns. There vjas the evidence from the triennial survey 
;.y: :ndult education indicating a wideninc^ ot thu gap in parti- 
= cipation between the educational haves ' and have' nets'. There 
was an appreciation that despite the major experimentation o:: 
the 1960 's and early 1970 's at pos C--secondary education in- 
stitutions, the prevailing institutional behavior addresses 
working adults in terms of what they aren't, i.e., as nontradi- 
Clonal students; and not in terms of what they are, adult 
working learners. There was, too, a concern to know whethei 
the adult education boom experienced in the 1970 *s was a signal 
of profound changes to come or simply an artifact or the baby 
uoom bulge passing through the post ^secondary education system. 

yjhat follows is one portrayal of the next 10 years of adult 
education; one that assumes continuation of past trends in 
partlcipacion for various age, sex, race, education attainment, 
and income groupings in the population. It assumes no signifi^ 
cant change in the way major work and education institutions 
^^alue and support worklife education opportunity. Therein lies 
the key caveat Co the problemsome future these projections 
suggest; a future of widsning disperity In educational attainment 
between majority and luinority populations, between the more 
affluent and the less affluent, younger and older adults, and 
iietween high educational achievers and those with low prior 
edurational attainments. The ways and means exist to create a 
future considerably different from that prof erred here. Will 
the opportunities be seized? 




Gregory B, Smith 
Director 

Worker Education and Training 



Policies Project 
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iho unrrL jcdenucd numbers cf ndu::= Americans 

^ - >^chool. AUbMjr- iTOHt visible in r l^s secondary 
^■^nicaii--, v/hcrc several ob^.L^rvcrs noced chu comr: cement of 
^ neric^i . ; "Mre neu r ra 1 i e ^ ' h'r>^er c dv c a f i ^^^n , ' ; /ni f'lcant 
^^^^^^^ 1^'^^ ' i-row^h was reei^iercd at all levels adult'edu- 
ca r ion . 

erowth? Uitb wha: offecc? And \<ha' the 80*s? 

Saiisiac^ory answers to these qiicstions are not ^^e i at hand 
de^pif-Q t:u^ grnwinr research attent \on given to ih^m. These 
are questions of concern to this paper. 

The eftects of this adult education boom have been signi- 
ricant for the adult participants / educational institutions, 
the workplace and the broader community. In this growth" 
pattern some have seen salvation fgr pos t = secondary institutions 
haplessly deserted by a fickle ally, the traditional young 
adult cohort. Some are cheered by what appears a broader trend, 
the melting down of the frozen notion that education is for 
youth, all to be consumed at one sitting, followed by 30 years 
of uninterrupted work, with the remainder of life served in 
idling nbsolescence , In any event, the effects of the trend 
have been manyfold and important. The pressing question for 
public nolicv is: will the booni continue, or t.7as it a fluke of 
demograpliy? 

What accounts for this pattern of growth is a more complex 
question. it may or may not be revealing to note that jhanges 
in family structures, in the composition of the labor force, in 



t-^Cw- J ; i or :i I h 1 rue i in^^=:^ . i.ri work ' l'Tiis , in ; 
pract i-ues and of f ^.m- Lni;s . in VinM: jn.l cduc.ii irn v.:: •-^ .i:;n 
in den-ographic vjiriablos nru e.:ic;i ninMnillv rt= s mis i ;i : f . 
Ceriainlv n^' c^;^n\^ i nc ini; Ln<p lana L ion ha: -/v'. lu'rw t,fr,. ru>d as 
fa v;hicn f ^hasr' nrinarv nr d=-:'i^vM' iva^ ;V/ ' •• !a- f ' ^ - 
i^i-^' L^^T v;naL nai-^ of the :uHan. Oar pLaicliaiu is !o iiu'ar '-'rua^^r 
iii^por: aco lo iliosc facrorK which v;e nrc !h's; a!M.L' 'o na^-tsurLO 
CLearly uhc deno^^raphlc vnriabiDH are atnong the besi -.uasured. 
And to rull recorniiion of nhe not Improhable chance iliai liie 
weight of causaLit-v mav lie elsewhoro, this paper resis hcavLlv 
on analysis of demographic variables. 

Some illumination of what the adult education boom meanH 
for Institutions of education and work and for occupational and 
social mobility in this country, can be gleaned from a din- 
aggregated look ac who participated and who did not. So, too, 
can some inferential under s Landing of the factors contributing 
to that boom. Finally, and of central importance to present 
purposes, a careful examination of the age, race, sex, prior 
education attainment and Income levels of the 1970 's partici = 
pants can give a limited purchase on what the next ten yeai^s 
may look like, if we project forward from, these fragments of 
the who le . 

Ob j ec t i ve 

This paper presents two series of projections on the number 
of parcicipants in adult education at the end of this decade, 

I :^ 
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and predicates these on an analysis of past trends and changes 
in parcicipation. Age, race, prior level of education 

attnined, and income levels are the key variables examined. 

Program operators, program developers and policy makers 
in the education community have need for information on the 
direction of adult education trends and on levels of adult 
partricipation in education. This paper is Intended to help 
meet that need. 

De F ini t lone 

Many definitions of ''adult education** have been put forth 
both in this country and abro^ Xn this paper the definitions 

of "adult" and "adult educt given by the National Center 

for Educational Statistics are used. Aecordingly, '*adult** is 
defined as any person more than 17 years of age. "Adult 
education" is defined as ^'organized learning to meet the unique 
needs of persons beyond compulsory school age who have termi- 
nated or interrupted their formal schooling", 2 (Boa2, 1978:1) 

The use of NCFS definitions results from the fact that 
' NCES provides the most complete data base available. Such 
use does not prodeed from any philosophical or dispositional 
preference for these definitions . 

Uses of Projections i Johnston (1973:6) offers a datailed 
discussion of the utilities of projections in ge^ierar. Briefly* 
projections may fulfill any or all of the following purposes: 
(1). they allow the user to anticipate the **probable magnitude 
or impact of some probable or postulated set of conditions or 



changes at some future time*' (this is the most common purpose 
of projections, and is referred to as the "anticipatory 
function"); (2) projections sometimes constitute the basic 
input for planning and/or program ^development ; (3) they arc 
a sometimes essential ingredient in program evaluation; (4) 
projections which are derived on the basis of certain under- 
lying assumptions may in turn provide the inputs to other 
projections; (5) projections may serve a public information 
function; and (6) projections have an exploratory function. 

In view of the functions fulfilled, projections have great 

3 

potential value in research. 

As emphasized by Grankel and Harrison (1977:2) "The 
properties of the methodology and assumptions which determine 
projections and the nature of the statistical service^- from 
which the basic data .are obcained require that no false sense 
of accuracy be attributed to the numerical values of the 
projections.'* Projections are basically heuristic and/or des = 
criptive in the sense that they are not linked to any particular 
theory eKplaining the observed trends. In addition to not 
being theory-based, projections are ^'without advockcy for any 
policy change" (Frankel and Harrison, 1977:2). In other words, 
projections represent extrapolation of past or assumed trends, 
and their usefulness will depend on the validity of the assump- 
tions that underlie each particular projection. 

Method : Relatively simple methods may be used both for 
short-range projections (under 10 years) and for middle range 
(10 to 25 years) projections (Shryack, 1976:441). The pro- 

14 ' 
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jections reported in this paper are short-range projections. 
Thus, the simpie method has been employed. The more elaborate 
methods require mpre data. We have resorted to the simplest 
method not just because the projections are short-term, but 
also because the detailed information required for the employ- 
ment of the more elaborate methods was not available to us, 

Projecticn.s reported in this paper utilize the so-called 
compound interest (exponential growth) formula.^ 

Assumptions 

Between 1969 and 1978 participation In adult education 
(PAE) incr^^ased at an annual rate of 3.6%, It rose sharply at, 
an annual rate of 6.2% during the first part: of this period, 
1969-72, falling to a 2.7% growth rate between 1972 and 1975; 
and falling further to a growth rate of 1.7% frotn 1975- 
1978. Thus, '^rowth in PAE came Into the 1970 's like a lion, 
leaving the decade more like a lamb. 

Our projections, both for the period 1978-1980 and for 
the period 1980-1990, are that growth rates will be more in 
keeping with those of the mid seventies than with the early 
70 's and will Indeed be slightly lower for the 1980-1990 
period. On what assumptions are these rates and the projected 
numbers of participants based? The major assOTptions are 
these: 

• The aging of the U.S. 'population during the 1980- 
1990 period will see more adults entering age 
ranges where participation has traditionally been 
lower, eg. over age 65. 

ERIC ; 
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• The cost of education, which rose precipitously 
during the 1970 's and is likely to continue to rise 
in the 1980's, will have a depressing effect on PAE , 

• Inflation will reduce the amount of discretionary 
income available to adult would-be learners during 
the 1980'sf 

• High rates of unemployment expected in the early 
1980 's, and experienced throughout the second half 
of the 1970's, will depress participation rates. 

• Expansion of on-the-job training and education pro- 
grams by industry will, on balance ^ tend to divert 
adults away from *'formal-' adult education programs. 

• Expansion of self directed learning act ivity- -likely 
to result from rapid proliferation of ''home enter- 
tainment/ education centers" of various kinds --wil 1 
divert adults from "formal" adult education programs. 

• Growing uncertainty about the pay-off of education 
will likely further depress PAE . 

• Higher rates of work force participation by women 
will act to increase participation rates. 

• Changes in institutional practices to reduce barriers 
to working adults' participation in education will 
exert positive influence. 

• The movement of a larger number of Americans into 
higher income brackets will have modest positive^ 
influence on PAE . 

• Heightened certification requirements in the licensed 
occupations J and other occupational segmentation 
tendencies, will contribute to adult participation. 

• Liberalization of tuition assistance programs will 
have a modest positive Influence on PAE. 

We deduce from the mix of ''stimulative" and "depressive" 

factors and trends, a continued deceleration in the rate of th'S* 

growth in adult participation in education of the kinds 

preF ntly m.easured by the-;NCES. We do not deduce from this any 

decline in the level or extent of learning activity in the' U.S. 

In the decade ahead. As noted in the assumptions, the pene= 

tratijon into home inarkets of new instructional technologies 

Id 
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will likely accelerate learning activity, (We are speaking 
here solely of enrollments in organized learning activities 
as are measured by the NCES , ) Nor do we deduce anything about 
the individual, institutional or social effects of, or con-^ 
sequences resulting from, adult participation in education. 
That is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Beyond that and the specific caveats on the use of pro^ 
jections mentioned above, we are cognizant that the projections 
offered here could be -tossed into a cocked hat by any number 
of events, war being only one of them. A few of the leading 
contenders among such events would be: more rapid than 
anticipated accomodation of "would-be adult learners'' by educa^ 
tion institutions; more rapid than anticipated development of 
counter-cyclical education and training policies on the part 
of government. Industry and labor (Barton, 1979); or, emergence 
of a greater consensus within work institutions that investment 
in the education and training of working adults might yield 
productivity gains and/or present new options for managing 
increasingly crowded internal labor markets. 
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I. CHANGES DURING THE 1969-1978 PERIOD 

The actual changes during the 1969-1978 period are shown 
in Table 1, As noted in Table 1, the total number of partici- 
pants In adult educacion increased from 13,041,000 in 1969 
to 15,734,000 in 1972; to 17,059,000 in 1975 and 17,982,000 
in 1978. In terms of annual rate of growth, the number of 
participants in Adult Education (AE) increased at the rate of 
6.2 percent annually between 1969 and 1972; at the rate of 
1.8 percent between 1972 and 1J75; and at the rate of 1.7 
percent between 1975 and 1978; with 3.6 percent as an average 
rate of growth over the whole 1969-1978 span. According to 
these rates, the higheRt rate was observed between 1969 and 
1972, .with a decline to 1.7 percent for the 1975-78 period. 
The 1975-78 rate is almost one third of what was observed 
between 1969 and 1972. Clearly, this demonstrates that the 
1969 to 1972 was a period with an exceptionally high 
rate of participation in AE. For this reason tne 1975-78 
rate seems to be a much better indicator of the future trends 
than the 1969-72 race; we have used, in most cases, the 1975-78 
rate as one of the rates for the alternative projections. The 
declining trend may refleci: two major component factors: 
,(1) changing demographics; arid, (2) real or actual changes in the 
propensity to participate in adult education. Of these the 
former component factor, which is explained later in this paper, 
may prove to be the more important. 

The" rate of participation in^ AE for the total partici- 
pants in AE varies greatly for various poipulatlon subgroups . 
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Table 1: Nmtoer and Annual Rate of GrOTth in Participants in Adult Education: 
1969, 1972, 1975 and 1978 (nuntoers in lOOO's) 



Papulation 


ParticiE 
(I 


)ants in i 
'igures ij 


Mult Education 
1 ITOO's) 


Percent Annual Rate of Growth 


Charactarist ica 


1969 


1972 


1975 


1978 


69-72 


72-75 


75-78 


69-78 


Total 






17,059 


17, 982' 


+ 6.2 


+ 1.8 


+ 1.7 


+ 3.6 




















17^34 
35^54 
55 & over 


6,956 
5,037 
1,048 


8,644 
5,727 
1,M3 


9.604 
5,829 
1,627 


10,047 
6,025 
1,910 


+ 7.2 
+ 4.3 
+ 8.8 


+ 3.5 
+ 0.6 
+ 5.9 


+ 1.5 
+ 1.5 
+ 5.3 


+ 4.1 
+ 2.0 
+ 6.7 


Race 


















White 
Black 
Other 


11,928 
982 
131 


14,518 
1,011 
205 


15,739 
1.031 
289 


16,596 
1,054 
332 


+ 6.5 
+ 1.0 
+14.9 


+ 2.7 
+ 0.6 
+11.4 


+ 1.7 
+ 0.7 
+ 4.6 


+ 3.7 
+ 0.8 
+10.3 


Sex 


















mie 

Fffliale 


6,800 
a OA 1 


7,738 


8,Cfi7 
9.032 


7,786 
10,2C« 


+ 4.3 
+ 8.2 


+ 1.2 
+ 4.8 


- 1.0 
+ 4.0 


+ 1.5 
+ 5.5 


EducmtlOT 


















ttacter 4 yrs, 
4 yrs, H.S. ^ 
1-3 yTB, tollege 
4+ yrs. Oolite 


i,Qm 

5,067 
2,576 
3,413 


2,066 
5,916 
3,373 
4,379 


1,756 
6.396 
3,687 
5,220 


1,739 
6,324 
4.220 
5.700 


+ 1.3 
+ 5.2 
+ 8.9 
+ 8.3 


- 5.4 
. + 2.6 
+ 3.0 

+ 5.8 


- 0.3 

- 0.4 
+ 4.5 
+ 2.9 


- 1.5 
+ 2.5 
. + 5.6 
+ 5.7 


Amual InccraB 


















Under $5,000 
$5,M0^9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-24,^ 
^5,000 and over 
Not R^OTted 


1.355 
4,124 
3.7^ 
2.248 
516 
0 


1,621 
3,968 
4,794 
3,626 
1,166 
599 


1,169 
3, ICS 
4,294 
5,408 
. 2,372 
714 


989 
2.239 
3.224 
6,152 
4,594 

784 


+ 6.0 
- 1.3 
+ 7.8 
+15.9 
+27.2 


-10.8 

- 8.2 

- 3.7 
+13.3 
+23.7 


- 5.6 
-10. 9 

- 9,6 
+ 4,3 
+22.0 


- 3.5 

- 6.8 

- 1.8 
+11.2 



ERIC 



H,S. stands f or. ffl^ Sdiool 
Souroe: The I960; 1972, md 1975 flgitfes are frati Boa^ (1978: 4-^7). The 197S 

.data are from unpiJblished data provided 1^ ftith Boaz in Jwiuaiy 1980. 
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This is shown in Table 1. A brief examination of participation 
in AE for several demographic subgroups during the 1969-78 
period follows- 

Rate of Particip ation in AE by Age: The variations 
in participation in AE for the age groups 17-34, 35-54, and 
55 and over are shown in Table 1. As can be noted from the 
Table the average annual rate of growth in the absolute number 
of participants in a.^ult education for the 1969-1979 period, 
as well as for the shorter periods, was highest among those 
55 years of age and over- the second highest rate for tUose 17 
to 34 years of age; and,, the lowest rate for those 35-54 years of 
age. Th« annual rates of participants in AE for the 17-34 age 
group were 7,2 percent during the 1969-1972 period; 3.5 percent 
during the 1972-1975 period; and 1,5 percent during the 1975- 
1978, period, with an average annual rate in the absolute number 
of participants in AE' of 4.1 percent over the nine years between 
1969 and 1978., For those in the 35-54 age group, the rate was 
4.3 percent during the 1969-1972 period; only 0.6 percent during 
trie 1972-1975 period; , and, 1.5 percent during the 1975-1978 
period. Among those'aS years of age and over, the number of 
participants in AE grew at the rate of 8.8 percent during the 
1969-1972 period; 5.9 percent during the 1972-1975 period;, and 
5.3 percent during the 1975-1978 period, with an average rate 
of 6.7 percent over the 1969-1978 period. Many factors contri- 
buted, to these wide differentials in the participants in AE 
rates by age. Demographic variables are the most important ones. 
Those 17 to 34 years of age in 1969 wire born between 1935 and " 
1952, which covers a significant part of the baby boom period. 
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Table 2 shows birth rate in the United States between 1909 
and 1978. As can be seen from the Table, the birth rate of 
18.7 in 1935 increased to 20.3 by 1941; reached the rate of 
26.6 in 1947; and in 1952 a 25 , 1 race tos reached. The high birth rat 
during the 1947-52 period partly accounts for the relatively 
large rate of participants in adult education (PAE) in the 1969-1 
period by those in the 17-34 age group. Those 35-54 years of 
age in 1969 were born between 1914 and 1935, a period when the 
U.S. witnessed a low birth rate. The birth rate dropped from 
30.1 in 1910 to 18.7 in 1935 and to 18.4, its lowest point, 
in 1936. Those 55 years of age and over in 1969 were born 
before 1914, another period when the U.S. birth rate was very 
high- -even higher than the peak of the baby boom period. This 
will explain, at least' partly, the highest rate of PAE by those 
55 years of age and over during the 1969-78 period. 

However, so far we have only dealt with the change in 
the absolute numbers. In order to see whether there has bean 
any real change in the differentials in the rate of partici- - 
pation in AE, we looked at the percent of the adult population 
taking AE courses in different years by age , Table 3 shows the 
numBar of adulte In various subgroups and Table 1 shows the numb^sr 
of PAE. From the data presented In these tables, thi following . 
percentages are calculated. 



Age Groups 


1969 


1972 


1975 


1978 


17-34 years 


14.4 


15.9 


16.0 


15.5 


35-54 years 


11. 1 


12.5 


12. 7 


12.9 


55 years and over 


2,9 


3.5 


4.0 


4.4 
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Table 2: Birth Rate. U.S. Actual 1909 to 1978 



Year 


Birth Rate 


Year 


Birtn Kate 


1909 ' 


30 . 0 


1954 


25 , 3 


1910 


30 . 1 


1955 


do . U 


1920 


27 . 7 


1958 


25 . 2 


1930 


21.3 


1957 


25 p 6 


1931 


20 , 2 


1958 


24 . 5 


1932 


19*5 


1959 


24 . 0 


1933 


18 . 4 


1960 


23.7 


1934 


19 . 0 


1961 


23 « o 


1935 


18 . 7 


1962 


22 . 4 


1936 


18.4 


1963 


21,7 


1937 


18,7 


1964 


^1,0 


1938 


19 . 2 


1965 


19 . 4 


1939 


18 . 8 


lybb 


io * 4 


1940 


19 . 4 




1 / , o 


1941 


20. 3 


1968 


17.5 


1942 


22. 2 


1969 


17. 7 


1943 


22 , 7 


1970 


18.2 


1944 


21 .2 


1971 


17.2 


1945 


20. 4 


1972 


15.6 


1946 


24 . 1 


1973 


14.9 


1947 


26.6 


1974 


14.9 


1948 


24. 9 


1975 


14. 8 


1949 


24.5 


1976 


14.8 


1950 


24. 1 


1977 


15.4 


1951 


s 24.9 


1978 


15.3 


1952 


25. 1 






1953 


25 . 0 






Source : 


Various U.S, Bureau of 


the Census Repo 


rts : 



a: Rates prior to 1909 were even higher than 30.0, Demo- 
graphers have estimated the erude birth rate for the Black 
population to have been between 50 and 60 births per 1,000 
by the mid 1800' s. In comparison, the White population 
was estimated to have a crude birth rate of around 45 per 
1 , 000 at the same time (Moore and 0 ' Connel ^ 1978 * 2-3) .. . 
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Table 3- Number of adults (17 years of age and over) in population, 
U.S. 1969. 1972. 1975 St 1978 (Figures are In lOOO's) 



Population 



Characteristics 


1969 


1972 


1975 


1978 


1 ot ai 


130 .215 


138 , 865 


146 ,602 


154,496 


Age 










17-»34 years 
35'»54 years 
55 and over 


48,270 
45 , 484 
36,498 


54,424 
45 , 715 
38,726 


60,038 
45 , 871 
40,693 


64,611 
46,787 
43,098 


Race 










White 
Black 

UllIBT 


116,410 
12 ,595 
1 , 247 


123,639 
13,752 
1 ,474 


129,592 
14,856 
2 , 153 


135,874 
16,015 
2,607 












Male 
Female 


60,848 
69,403 


64,836 
74,029 


68,810 
77,792 


72,930 
81,565 


Education 










toder 4yra, 

" yi^m 11. 

1-3 yrs. college 
4+-yrs. college 


57,381 

A A ^ Q n 

15,537 
12,655 


55,730 

A CS ^ ^ 

49 , d79 
18,407 
15,049 


53,388 
53 , 755 
21.002 
18,457 


52,091 
56 ,847 
24,046 
21,512 


Annual Ineome 










Under $5000 
$5000-9.900 
$10,000-14.999 
$15,000-24,999 
$25,000 St over 
Not Reported 


31,569 
45.581 
32.343 
17,035 
3,725 
0 


29,132 
39,996 
33 ,967 
21,093 
6,837 
7,841 


23.373 
31,518 
33,198 
34,118 
13,408 
10,987 


18,699 
27,091 
28,299 
41,726 
26,184 
12,497 



* H.S. Stands for High School 

Source: Boaz (1978: 4-7), and unpublished data provided hy Boaz . 
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As the above proportions (percentages) indicate, among 
those 17-34 years of age the proportion of the total adults 
participating In AE increased from 14.4 percent in 1969 to 
15,9 percent in 1972, to 16.0 percent in 1975, and then dropped 
to 15.5 percent in 1978, still more than one percentage point 
above the 1969 level of PAE . This shows that between 1969 
and 1978 there has been a real increase in the rate of PAE 
among those in the 17-34 age group. Relative to those in the 
35 "54 age group the proportion of participants in AE grew 
from 11.1 percent in 1969 to 12.5 percent in 1972; to 12,7 
percent in 1975; and to 12.9 percent in 1978--a gradual and 
continuous increase totaling a 1.8 percentage point gain between 
1969 and 1978. Among those 55 years of age and over, the pro- 
portion of the total , adults participating in adult courses 
increased from 2.9 percent in 1969 to 3.5 percent in 1972; 
4.0 percent in 1975, and 4.4 percent in 1978--also a continuous 
and gradual increase in PAE by those in this age group. Two 
important observations need to be made. First, irrespective 
of the rate of changej the bulk of participants in adult edu- 
cation come from those in the 17-34 age group. As of 1978 
the relative participation of those 55 years of age and over 
was small"4.4 percent as compared with 15.5 percent of those in 
the 17-34 age group . Second, in terms of the change in abso- ^ 
lute numbers those in the 34-54 age group, as discuGsed 
earlier, showed the smallest change between 1969 and 1978 (see 
Table 1), but. in terms of real change in the rate of participa- 
tion in adult education, those 3S-to 54 years old constituted 

ERIC 
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the largest increase. 

Rate of Participation In A dult Education by Race : Th e 
actual number and the rate of PAE by race for the 1969-78 
period Is shown in Table 1. The overall (1969-78 period) 
average annual rate of PAE among whites was 3,7 percent as 
compared to 0.8 percent for blacks--that is, the rate for 
whites was found to be 4,6 times greater than the rate for 
blacks. The rate of PAE was highest among the "other" racial 
category. But the high rate of change observed in the "other" 
racial category Is due to the fact that the base population in 
this category is ^small and consequently a small change in the 
absolute numbers appfflrs to represent a large rate of change. 
Perhaps a better or more meaningful way to look at the differ- 
entials in PAE by race is to calculate the percent of adult 
population participating in adult education for the different 
racial categories In different years as shbwn below: 



Race. 


1969 


1972 


1974 


1978 


Whites 


10.2 


11. 7 


12.1 


12.2 


Blacks 


7.8 


7.4 


6.9 


6.5 


Other 


10.5 • 


13.8 


13.4 


12 .5 



The above figures are obtained by dividing the number of 
participants in adult education by the number of adults in 
population for the particular racial category. For example, 
In 1969 the number of PAE among the 116, 410,000 white adAts 
was 11,928,000. If we divide 11,928,000 by 116,410,000 we get 
a 0.102 proportion (or 10.2 percent) of the white adults parti- 
cipating irt adult education in 1969; similar calculations are 
made for different subcategories . These figures are quite 
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revoalinf^. The proper c ion of white PAE gradually increased 

from 10.2 percent in 1969 to 12.2 percent in 1978. But the 
proportion of black PAE surprisingly declined from 7.0 per- 
cent in 1969 to 6.5 percent in 1978. Similarly, the proportion 
of "other" PAE declined from 13.9 percent In 1972 to a low of 
12.7 percent in 1978. In 1969 blaclcs constituted 9.7 percent of 
the total adults, 7.5 percent of PAE; in 1978, however, they 
constituted 10.4 percent of the adults but only 5.9 percent of 
PAE. This suggests that the gap between the proportion of 
whites and blacks who participated in adult education did not 
narrow down, but actually widened. In 1969 the gap was 2.4 
, percentage points (10.2-7.8 = 2.4); but it increased to 5.7 
percentage points by 1978. This shows that in the years byB- 
tween 1969 and 1978 relatively fewer and fewer blacks joined 
the ranks of participants in adult education. A similar trend 
is observed for the years be-tween 1972 and 1978 for the "other" 
racial category. In 1969 the "other" racial category constituted 
0.96 percent of the total adults and 1.0 percent of the PAE. ' In 
1,9?8, theflcorresponding percentages were 1,7 percent and 1.8 
percent, respectively. But as can easily be ascertained, the 
actual rate , of PAE declined in 1978 as compared to 1975 and 
1972. This is due to the fact that in 1972 13.9 percent of 
all adults in the "other" category participated in adult edu- 
cation, and this proportion declined to 12.7 percent .by 1978. 

Rate of PAE by Sex: The actual numbers and the annual 
rate of participation in adult education in 1969, 1972, 1975 



Or 



and 1978 are shown in Table 1. As can be noted from the 
Table, the annual rate of increase in PAE between the years 
1969 and 1978 was 1.5 percent for males and 5.5 percent for 
females, That is, the female rate was 3.7 times greater than 
the rate for males. 

Sex 1969 1972 1971 1978 

Male 11.2 11.9 11.7 11.3 

Female 9,9 10.8 11,6 12.5 

As the above percentages show, the percent of males 
participating in adult education ranged between 11.2 and 11,9. 
percent, with the 1978 proportion only one tenth of one per- 
cent higher than the 1969 proportion of males participating 
in adult education. Relative to females, however, there has 
been a coniistent pattern of increase. While in 1969 under 10 
percent of the females participated in AE, this percentage 
was Increased to 10.8% in 1972; 11.6% in 1975 and 12.5% in 
1978. It may be pointed out that th§ examination of the above 
percentages reveal more about the actual effective change In 
adult participation in lifelong learning than the annual rate 
of growth shown in Table 1. 

Rate of PAE by Level of Education Completed : The actual 
number and the annual rate of change (growth) by level, of 
education completad are also shown in Table 1. As noted from 
the table those with less than four years of high school 
experienced a positive annual rate of growth of 1.3% between 
1969 and 1972; but they experienced a negative C-5.47e) rate of 
growth during the 1972-78 period, with an average negative 
(-1.5%) annual rate of growth for the entire 'period betw,epn 
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1969 and 1978. Relative to those with 4 years of high school 
education, a small nGgative (-^0,4%) annual rate of growth is 
observed between 1975 and 1978, with an average positive annual 
rate of growth of 2.5 percent during the years between 1969 
and 1978. The other two educational categories, those with 1 
to 3 years of college and those with 4 or more years of college, 
showed an annual rate of increase of 5.5 and 5.7 percent 
respectively, during the 1969-78 period. 

But, how much of this is due to changes in the population 
size (base) and how much is due to real changes in the pattern 
of participation in adult education? Again^ the following 
percentages (proportions) will answer the question: 

Level of Education Completed 1969 1972 1975 1978 

Less than 4 years of high school 3.5 3.7 3.3 3.3 

4 years of high school 11.3 11.9 11.9 11.1 

1-3 years of college 16.6 18.3 17.6 17.5 

4 or more years of college 27,0 29.1 28.3 26.5 

As the above data show, 3.5 percent of those with less tha- 

4 years of high school education in 1969 participated in AE, 

This percentage increased to 3 . 7 percent in 1972 and decline^. 

— — ^ 
to 3.3 percent in 1975; it remained at 3.3 percent in 1978. 

As a whole, there has been a small drop in the proportion of 

chose with less than 4 years o£ high school participating in 

adult education in 1978 as compared with 1969 or 1972, A 

similar trend is observed among those with 4 years of high school 

education. The proportion participating in AE increased from 

11.3% in 1969 to 11,9% in 1972, remaining constant In 1975, and 

declining to 11.1% In 1978. That is, despite the fact that 
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'^'■^'^* s£lHl£ number of PAE increased at an annual taio of 
2-. 5- see Table 1), the actual par t iclpa c ion- In adult educatiori 
declined by two tenths of one percentage point. Regarding thosf 
with 1-3 years of college, the proportion participating in 
adult education increased from 16.6% in 1969 to 18.3% in 1972; 
Chen dropped to 17.6% in 1975 and 17.5% in 1978. Despite the 
drop betrween 1972 and 1978, there have been real, but small 
gain.^ between 1969 and 1978 in the proportion participating in 
AE (see Table 1) for those with 4 or more years of college. Also 
despite the fact that the absolute number of participants 
Lncreased at an average annual rate of growth of 5 . 7 percent 
between 1969 £ind 1978, there was a decline in the proportion 
of people actually attending adult euucation courses. This 
proportion increased from 27.0% in 1969 to 29.1% In 1972; but 
dropped to 28.3% in 1975 and 26.5% in 1978, which is lower than 
Che 1969 level by one half of one percentage point. 

Ra te of PAE by Annual Income : Table 1 also shows the 
actual number and the annual rate of increase in the number of 
PAE by income levels. As noted from the table, the annual 
rate of growth in the number of participants in AE was -3.5% 
for those with less than $5,000-9,000 annual income, and -1.8% 
for those with $10,000-14,999 annual income. The number of 
those with $15,000-24,999 annual Income participating in adult 
education increased at an annual rate of 11.2 percent. The 
corresponding rate for those with $25,000 or more annual income 
increased at the highest rate of all. 24.3% during the 1969-78 
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period. A significant: part of thir change, however, is due to 

, . ^ . ^ . - . . ^ ^. _ u c i . i 7 - . i u i ^ / !^ i I fc: i ium De 1 UL aauius ma King 
S25,00O or more increased. The following proportions (percent- 
ageM) of PAE by level of income in different years, more clearly 
show the changes in Che rate of participation in adult education 



Annual Tncome 


1969 


1972 


1975 


1978 


Under $5,000 


4.3 


5.6 


5.0 


5.3 


$5,000-9, 999 


9.0 


9.9 


.8 


8.3 


$10, 000-14, 999 


11 .7 


14. 1 


12.9 


11.4 


$15 . 000-24, 999 


13.2 


17 .2 


15 .8 


14. 7 


$25,000 or over 


13.8 


17 .0 


17 . 7 


17 .5 



The above percentages are quite revealing with regard 
to the relationship between annual income and participation in 
adult education. Data in Table 1 show that the abBolute 
number of those with an annual income under $5,000 steadily 
declined from 1,355,000 in 1969 to 989,000 in 1978. This Is 
tinders tandable because of the changes in annual wage and salary 
structures. The number of people in the lower income bracket 
have declined rapidly as the data in Table 3 show. 



II ; PROJECTIONS 

As stated aarlier, projections reporLed in this paper 
are for the years 1980, 1985, and 1990. T^o alternative 
projections are made for each year. The assumed annual rate 
of growth in PAE for each projection series and each sub- 
group of the population is provided in Tables 4 and 5 . It is 
extremely difficult to determine the annual number of births, 
deaths, and net migrants (components of population growth) in 
future years, even in the short run. This is because social, eco 
nomic, political and many other variables which affect the compo- 
nents of populatipn gtowth Cespecially the level of fertility) , 
are neither fully understood nor easily predicted. Herein lies 
an anomaly. Because the factors influencing fertility and other 
components of population growth are subject to change, and 
because couples in the United States exfercise a high degree of 
control over reproduction, fluctuations in the annual fertility 
rates are to be expected. However, given the present inability 
to predict these fluctuations in fertility or In the factors 
underlying them, it seems preferable to assume a smooth trend 
in annual total fertility rates toward the ultimate cohort 
fertility rate in each projection series, with the qualification 
that the actual trend in the rates may not be as smooth as the 
projections indicate , 

With this, and with our words of caution expressed In the 
introduction of this paper, an attempt is made to make some 
short range projections regarding the absolute number of in 
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Table 4: Actual 1978 and Projected 1980 number of 
Participants in Adult Education fPAE are 
in lOOO's) 



Characteristics 


AC Lua i 
PAE 
1978 


Projected PAE in 1980 Under two Alterna- 
tive Assumed Percent Annual Rate of n-rm 


Rate 




1 R a e 


LvoU 


Tot-1 


17,982 


+ 1.7 


18,604 


+ 1.5 


18, 530 


Age 












17-34 yrs, 
3d^54 yrs. 
55 and over 


10,047 
6,025 
1,910 


+ 1.5 
+ 1.5 
+ 5.3 


10 ,353 
6 . 208 
2. 124 


+ 1.1 
+ 1.2 
+ -■4.^0 


10.270 
6.171 
2,069 


Race 












White 
Black 
Other 


16.596 
1,054 
332 


+ 1.7 
+ 0.7 
+ 4.6 


7.170 
,069 
364 


+ 1.5 

+ 0.6 
+ 4.3 


17,101 
1.067 
362 


Sex 












Male 
Female 


7,786 
10,206 


- 1.0 
+ 4.0 


7,632 
11,056 


- 0.6 
+ 3.0 


7.693 
10,837 


Education 












4 yrs . H. S 

or less 
1=3 yrs, college 
4+ yrs , college 


8,062 
4,220 
5,700 


- 0.4 
+ 4.5 

+ 2.9 


7,998 
4,617 
6,040 


- 0.3 
+ 3.3 

+ 2.3 


9,014 
4,508 
5,958 


Annual Income 












Under $5,000 ^ 
$5,000-9.999 
$10,000-14,999 
§15,000-24,999 
$25,000 & over 
Not reported 


989 
2.239 
3,224 
6,152 
4.594 

784 


- 5.6 
-10.8 

- 9.5 
+ 4.3 
+11.0 
+ 1.7 


884 
1,804 
2,666 
6,704 
^5. 724 
811 


= 5.0 
-10.0 
- 9.0 
+ 4.0 
+10.5 
+ 1.5 


894 
1,833 
2,693 
6,654 
5.667 

808 



* H,S. stand foi: high school 
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Table 5: Projected 1985 and 1990 Participants in Adult 

(PAE) (in 1000 's) 



a t — — 

Populac ion 
Charac teristics 

Todal 

Age 

17-34 
35-54 
- J & over 

\Tn its 
niack 



Hale 
Fenale 

Educat ion 



1980 

Pro j ec tei 



Assumed 
Rate 



18,530 



10 . 270 
6,171 
2,096 



17,101 
1 , 067 

362 



7,693 
10,059 



-rs. H.S.* 

or less 8,014 

1-'' yrs . college 4,508 

' ' yrs . college 5 , 968 

Annual Income 



Under $5,000 
55,000-9,999 
■'10,000-14.999 
Ci:;, 000-24. 999 
025,000 & over 
Tot Reported 



Projected PAE 
1985 1990 



1.5 



+1 . 1 
+1 . 2 
+4.0 



+1.5 
+0.6 

+4.3 



-0.2 
+2.5 



-0.3 
+3.3 
+2 . 3 





894 


-5 


0 


1 


.833 


-10 


0 


2 


,693 


-9 


0 


6 


664 


+3. 


0 


5 


667 


+5 


0 




808 


+1. 


5 



Assumed 
Rate 



19,973 



10.851 

6,553 
2,560 



18 ,433 
1 .099 
449 



7.616 
12.305 



7.895 
5.317 
6.695 



696 
,112 
,717 
,742 
,277 

871 



21,529 



11.464 
6.958 
3,127 



19,868 
1,133 
556 



7,541 
13,943 



7,777 
6,270 
7.511 



542 
674 
1.095 
8.995 
9.343 
939 



Proj ected PAE 

lyBb lyyo 



1.2 



+0.9 
+1.0 
+3.1 



+1.2 
+0.5 
+3.5 



-0.1 
+2.0 



-0.2 
+3.0 
+1.6 



-4.0 
-9.0 
-8.0 
+2.7 
+4.3 
+1.2 



19.676 



10,743 
6,487 
2,447 



18.158 
1.094 
431 



7.655 
12,001 



7,934 
5.238 
6.465 



732 
1,169 
1,805 
7.627 
7,026 

858 



20,892 



11,237 
6.82C 
2,858 



19,281 

l,122l 
513 



7,61g 
13.262 



7,85! 
6,08f 
7.002 



59« 
74f 
1,21C 
8,73C 
8,7i; 
913 



11, 



stands for high school 
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1980, 1985 and 1990, In doing this some assumptions ax^e made : 
(1) it is assUTned that the declining trend observed between 
1975 and 1978 will continue up to 1980; and, (2) it is asiumed 
that Che rates between 1980 and 1990 will be somewhat lower 
than those between 1978 and 1980, 

Projected Number of Total PAE r Two alternative projected 
numbers of PAE for 1980 are shown in Table 4. In table 5 
two projected numbers of PAE for 1985 and 1990 are shown. If 
we assume an annual rate of growth of 1.7 percent between 1978 
and 1980 in the total number of participants in adult education, 
then we project that the total number of PAE in 1980 will be 
18,604,000. But if It is apsumed that the number of PAE will 
increase at an annual rate of 1.57o, the 1980 projected number of 
PAF will be 18,530,000. Taking the Iciwer 1980 projected figure 
as the base population and assuming that this population will 
grow at an annual rate of 1.5%, it is projected that the total 
number of PAE will be 19,973,000 in 1985, and 21,529,000 in 
1990. Under the assumption of an annual rate of growth of 
1.2 percent, the projected total number of PAE is 19,676,000 in 
1985 and 20,892,000 in 1990. Figure I shows the actual number 
of PAE between 1969 and 1978 (solid line) , the 1978-1980 
projection (dotted line) 5, and two alternative projections from 
1980 to 1990 (also dotted lines) . 

Projected Number of FAK by Age : The projected number of 
PAE by age are shown in Tables 4 and 5. As noted from Table 
4, at an annual rate of growth of 1.5 percent the number of 
PAE among those 17-34 years old is projected to be 10,353,000 
in 1980* At an annual rate of growth of 1.1 percent It is 
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projecced to be 10,270,000. Relative to these 35 to 54 years 
old, at an annual rate of growth of 1.5 percent the projected 
number of PAF is 6,208,000 in 1980 . At an annual rate of 
growth of 1.2%, the projected number is 6,171,000. The number 
of PAE atnong those 55 years of age and over grew much faster 
than the younger age groups from 1969 to 1978. Because of 
this, it is assuiTied that between 1978-90 the number of parti- 
cipants in adult education among those 55 years of age and over 
will continue to grow at a higher rate, At an annual rate 
of growth of 5.3 percent, it is projected that the number of 
PAE age 55 and over will be 2,124,000 At an annual rate of 
4.0 Percent, it will reach 2,069,000. Table 5 shows the pro= 
Jected figures for 1985 and 1990. At an annual rate of growth 
of 4.0 percent, it is projected that the number of PAE among 
those 55 years of age and over will reach 2,560,000 in 1985 
and 3,127,000 in 1990. At an annual rate of growth of 3,1 
percent, the corresponding projected numbers will be 2,447,000 
and 2,856,000. Figure 2 shows the actual (1969-78) and the 
projected (1978-90) number of PAE by age. 

Projected Nu mber of PAE by Race! Table 4 shows Che 
projected number of PAE by race for 1980 usin^9two alternative 
annual rates of growth. As noted from Table 4. at an annual 
rate of growth of 1 . 7 percent the number of PAE among whites is 
projected to increase from 16,596,000 in 1978 to 17,170,000 
in 1980. At an annual rate of 1.5 percent, it is projected 
to Increase to 17,101,000. The number of PAE among blacks 
grew at 0.8 percent from 1969 to 1978. As discussed earlier,^ 
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FIGURR 1 : TOTAL PARTICIPANTS IN AE 
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FIGLRE 3- PARTICIPANTS IN AE : BLACKS AhD kHITES 
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FIGURE hi PAE BY BLACKS AND ' OTHCR' 
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the 1978-199f' rates are expected to be lower than vhose for 
the 1969-78 period. Conbequcn Li v , u' r uho aysun.nbion that: 
the number of blacks participauing . in AE will grow at an 
annual rate of 0.7 percent, it is projected that nun^ber of 
blacks participating in. adult education wil 1 increase from 
1,054,000 in 1978 to 1,069,000. in 1980, At an annual rate of : 
growth of 0,6 percent, black part icipacion will increase to 

a' " ; 

1,067,000 by 1980, ' ■ 

The number of PAE among the '*other'* racial category 
grew at a much higher rate than either the whites or the blacks 
fron 1969 to 1978. It is assuuied that this differential will 
be maintained during the 1978-'1990 period. At an annual rgte 
of growth of 4,6 percent, it is projected that the number of 
"other" racial groups participating In AE will increase from 
332,000 in 1978 to 364 , 000 in 1980 , However, at an annual rate 
of growth of 4,3%, it is projected to grow to 362,000. Table 
5 shows the projected numbers for 1985 and 1990. ' 

At an annual rate of growth of 1,5 percent, the number of 
whites participating in AE is projected to be 13,433,000 in 
1985 and 19,868,000 in 1990. At an annual rate of growth of ^' 
1.2 percent, however, It is projected that the number of whites 
participating in AE will reach 18,158,000 in 1985, and a9^,:281 , 000 
in 1990. Relative to the blacks, at an annual rate of growth 
of 0.6 percent, the number of blacks participating in AE ds 
projected to be 1,099,000 in 1985. and 1,133,000 in 199^0. But 
at an annual rate of growth of 0.5 percent, the numb-ers are 
projected to be 1,094,000 in 1985 and 1,122^-000 in 1990.^ 
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Concernlng the "other" racial category, at an annual rate 
of growth of 4.3 percent, It is projected that the number will 
reach 449,000 in 1985 and 556,000 in 1990. However, at an 
annual rate of growth of, 3.5 percent, it is projected that the 
number of PAE among the "other" racial category will be 431,000 
in 1985' and 513,000 in 1990. Figures 3 and 4 show the actual 
(1969-78) and the projected (1978-1990) number of PAE by race.^ 

Projected Number of PAE by Sex : Tables k and 5 also show 
the projected number of PAE by sex.. Based on the 1975-78 ob- 
servations , the number of male participants in AE changed at* a 
negative rate of -1.0 perbent. Assuming that the same rate 
continues between 1978. and 1980, it is projected that the number 
of males participating in AE will decline from 7,786,000 in 
1978 to 7.632,000 in 1980. At an annual rate of growth of 
-0.6%, it is projected td decline to 7,693,000 by the year 
1980. Table 5 shows the projected figures for 1985 and 1990. 
As can be noted from the Table, at an assianed rate of growth 
of -0.2% the number of males participating in AE is projected . 
to decline to 7.616,000 in 1985 and 7,541,000 in 1990. At an 
annual rate of growth of -0.1% it is projected that the nimber" 
of males participating in AE will decline to 7,616.000 in 1990. 

In contrast tp the males, the number of females partici- 
pating In AE increased at an unprecedented rate of 5.5 percent 
between 1969 and 1978 and at the rate of 4.. 0 percent between 
1975 and 1978. Assmnlng that the 1975-78 rate continues between 
1978 and 1980, It is projected that the number of females 
partlclapting in, AE will increase from 10,206,q^^in 1978. to . 
11,056,000 in'1980. 'But, at an annual rate of 3.0 percent, 
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the number is projected to increase to 10,837,000. Table 5 
shows that at an annual rate of 2.5 percent the number of female 
PAE will Increase to 12,305,000 in 1985 and to 13,943,000 In 
1990. At an annual rate of 2.0%, the number is projected to 
be 12,001,000 in 1985 and 13,263,000 in 1990. That is, the 
projected number of female PAE in 1990 will be 1.7 to 1.8 
times greater than the corresponding number of male PAE. 
Figure 5 shows the actual (1969-78) an,d the projected (1978- 
90) number of PAE by sex. 

Projected Number of PAE by Level of Education . The 
projected number of PAE by prior level of education attained Is 
shown in Tables 4 and 5. As discussed earlier, the number of 
PAE among those with high school or less education declined 
between 1975 and 1978. It is assumed that this negative rate 
of growth will continue into the future. At an annual rate of 
growth of -0.4%, it is projected that the number of PAE with a 
high school or less education will decline from 8,062,000 in 
1978 to 7,998,000 in 1980. At an annual rate of growth of 
-0.3, the number will decline to 8,014,000 in 1980. At an 
annual rate of growth of -0.3, the' number of PAE among those with 
4 years of high school or less education will decline to 
7,895,000 in 1985, and to 7,777,000 in 1990. At an annual 
rate of -0.2, however, the number of PAE among those with 4 or 
less years of high school education is projected to decline 
to 7,934,000 in 1985 and to 7,855,000 in 1990. 

,In contrast to those in the lower educational bracket, the 
number of PAE among -those with 1-3 years of college witnessed 
positive growth (4.5% annually) between 1975 and 1978. Thus, 



at an annual rate of growth of 4.5 percent, the number of PAE 
among those with 1-3 years of college will increase from 
4,220,000 in 1978 to 4,617,000 in 1980. At an assumed annual 
r "e of 3.3% however, it will Increase to 4,508,000 by 1980. 
Table 5 shows the projected numbers for 1985 and 1990. At 
an annual rate of growth of 3.3 percent, the number of PAE 
among those with 1-3 years of college will increase from 
4,508,000 in 1980 to 5,317,000 in 1985 and to 6,270,000 in 
1990. But, at an annual rate of growth of 3,0 percent It will 
increase to 5,238,000 in 1985 and to 6,085,000 by 1990. 

The nimber of PAE among those with 4 or more years of 
college also witnessed a positive growth between 1975 and 
1978 (2.9%). If we assume that this rate is going to continue 
through 1980, the number of PAE among those with 4 or more 
years of college education will Increase from 5,700,000 In 
1978 to 6,040,000 in 1980. However, at an asstaned annual rate 
of Increase of 2,3%, it will Increase from 5,700,000 in 1978 to 
5,968,000 in 1980, As noted from Table 5, assuming an annual 
rate of growth of 2. 3%, the number of PAE among those with 4 
or more years of college la projected to reach 6,695,000 In 
1985 and 7,511,000 In 1990. But, at an assumed annual rate 
of growth of 1.6 percent the projected figures are 6,465,000 
for 1985 and 7,003,000 by 1990. Figure 6 shows the actual 
(1969*78) and projected number of PAE by prior level of education 
attained. 

Projected Number of PAE by Annual Income - Tables 4 and 5 
also show the number of PAE by annual income. Based on the 
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FICURE 6: PAE BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
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1969-78 and 1975-78 experiences, tha number of PAE among those 
with an annual income of less than $15 , 000 shows negative growth 
(see Table 1). Therefore, If we assume that the number of PAE 
will continue to grow at a rate of -5,6, it is projected that 
the number of PAE will decline from 989,000 in 1978 to 884,000 
In 1980, Under the assumption that PAE will grow at a negative 
annual rate of -5,0%, it is projected that it will decline to 
894,000 by 1980. Table 5 s^ws the projected figures for 1985 
and 1990, As can be notea^^rom Table 5, at an annual rate of 
growth of -5,07o the number of PAE among those with less that^ 
$5,000 annual income is projected to decline to 696,000 in 
1985 and 542,000 by 1990, Tables 4 and 5 also show that the 
number of participants in adult education among those with 
$5,000 to $9,999 annual Income is projected to decline from 
2,239,000 in 1978 to 674,000 in 1990. Relative to those with an 
annual income of $10,000 to $14,999, it is projected that the 
number of PAE will decline form 3,224,000 in 1978 to a low of 
1,095,000 in 1990. 

In contrast to those with an annual Income of less than 
$15,000, the number of PAE among those with an annual income 
of $25,000 or o*ver,in particular, increased significantly. 
As shown In Table 1, the number of PAE among those with an 
annual Income of $15,000 to $24,000 increased at an annual rate 
of 4,3% between 1975 and 1978, Assi^ing that this rate will 
continue through 1980, it is projected that the number of PAE 
among this Income group will Increase from 6,152,000 in 1978 
to 6,704,000 in 1980, At an alternative assumed rate of just 
4.0 percent, it Is projected that the namber of PAE among this 
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income group will increase from 6,152,000 in 1978 to 6,664,000 
in 1980. Table 5 shows the projected figures for 1985 and 1990 
As can be seen from the table, at an annual rate of 3,0 per- 
cent, it is projected that the number of PAE among those with 
$15,000 to $24,999 annual income will reach 8,99J,000 in 1990; 
and, an annual rate of 2.7 percent it will be 8,730,000 by 
1990. 

Based on the 1969-78 experience, as shown in Table 1, 
the number of PAE among those with an annual income of $25,000 
or over increased at an unprecedented rate of 24,3% annually. 
It g-ew at an annual rate of 22% between 1975 and 1978. Even 
rf we assume that the numbers are going to grow at 11,0% 
annually between 1978 and 1980, PAE among those with an annual 
income of $25^000 or more will Increase from 4,594,000 in 
1978 to 5,724,000 in 1980; at a rate of 10,5%, It is projected 
that the number will increase to 5,667,000 in 1980, as shown 
in Table 4, Table 5 shows the projected figures for 1985 and 
1990. As can be noted from Table 5, at an assumed annual rate 
of growth of 5.0 percent the number of PAE among those with 
$25, 000 or more annual income will grow to 7,277,000 In 1985 
and to 9,343,000 in 1990; and at an annual rate of 4,3% it Is 
projected to increase to 8,712,000 by 19$0. 

Based on the projections presented , In Table 5, by 1990 
only 542,000 to 59?, 000 (2,5 to 2,9% of the total of 21 million 
PAE) are from those with under $5,000 annual Income. This 
compares with 10.4 percent in 1969; 10,3 percent In 1972; 6,8 
percent in 1975; and 5.8 percent in 1978, clearly showing the 
declining trend In participation in adult education courses 
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among those with less than $5,000 annual Income. A similar 
trend is alio observed relative to those with an annual income 
of $5,000 to $9,999. In 1969 more than 31 percent of the total 
participants came from those with an annual income of $5,000 
to $9,999; this proportion was reduced to 25.2 percent by 
1972, to 18.2 percent in 1975; and to 12.4 percent by 1978, 
It is projected that by 1990 between 3,1 and 3,6 percent of the 
total PAE will be from those with an annual income of $5,000 
to $9,999. 

As. previously Indicated, however, two major reasons for the 
sharp reduction In PAE In the number of those with an annual 
income under $10,000 are inflation and the changing structure 
of income distribution. By the year 1990, for example, those 
with an income under $10,000 annually may very well fall in^. 
the lower income bracket and/or the poverty group. Figure 7 
shows the actual (1969-78) and the projected (1978-90) number 
of PAE by annual income. 

The number of participants in AE is a function of (1) a 
genuine change in the rate of participation In AE; and (2) the 
size of the base population. In order to measure the degree of 
change in the rate of participation, the effect of the differ- 
ence in the base population needs to be eliminated. In Part I 
this was achieved by simply calculating the percent of PAE 
within a given sub-population In different years. For Instance, 
7,8% of the adult blacks in 1969, 7,4% in 1972, 6.9% In 1975, and 
6,57a in 1978 participated In AE courses. Although the absolute 
mmber of black PAE had increased between 1969 and 1978, these 
percentages show that there has actually been a small decline 
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FIGURE 7: PAE BY ANNUAL INCOI^ 
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in the rate of the black participation in AE. Thus, order 
to be able to calculate the relative proportion of popuVatlon 
sub-groups participating in AE in 1980, 1985, and 1990, this 
paper includes a projection of the adult population for 1980, 
1985, and 1990. 

Table 6 shows the actual 1975 and the projected total 
number of the adult population in 1980, 1985, and 1990 by 
age, race, sex, highest level of education completed, and 
armual family income. The most important element in Table 6 
Is the assumed set of annual rates of growth. But why the rates 
presented in Table 6? These rates are arrived at partly by 
employing the data from the U.S, Census Bureau Projection 
figures, presented in Projections of the Population of the 
United States: 1977 to 2050 (Series P-25, No, 704, issued 
July 1977). The U.S. Census Bureau, using the •'inflation- 
deflation variant of the standard cohort-component method^, 
projects the U.S. population up to the year 2050 by age, race, 
sex, highest level of education completed, family income, and 
some other variables. The projected figures relative to the 
years 1977 to 1990, ar% used to calculate the annual rate of 
growth between 1977-1990, thus arriving at some rough estimate 
for the assumed annual rates presented in Table 6. For example, 
on the basis of the U.S. Census Bureau Projection, the 1977 

population 17 years of age and over was estimated to be 
214,118,000; and was projected to reach 243,513,000 by 1991. 
This means an annual rate of growth of 0.0082 or 0.82 percent. 
Applying this rate to the 1975 adult population provided by 
Bos2 (1978) projections are made for 1980, 1985, and 1990. 
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TABLE 6: Actual and Projected Adult (17 years and over) Population 

CFigures are In 1000 's) 



\ 

Population 
Characteris tics 

Total ^dults 

Age 

17-34 yrs 
35-55 yrs 
55 & over ' 

Race * 

White 

Blacks 

Other 



Actual 
1 975 

146,602 



60,038 
45. 871 
40.693 



129, 592 
14, 85 7 
2. 153 



Assutned 
Annual 
Rate of 
Gro wth 

+.0082 



+ .003 
+ ,015 
+ .009 



+ .007 
+ .014 
+ .035 



1980 



Projected 
1985 



152,738 159,130 



60.945 61,866 
49,443 53,294 
42,566 44.525 



134,208 
15,934 
2,564 



138,988 
17,090 
3.055 




62,790 
56.445 
46.574 



143.939 
18.328 
3,640 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



68.610 
77, 792 



Highest Level of Education 
Completed 

Less than 4 yrs H.S. 53,388 

4 yrs. High School 53,755 

1-3 yrs College 21,022 

4+ yrs College 18,457 

Family Income (Annual) 

under $5000 23, 373 

$5,000-9,999 31,518 

$10,000-14,999 33,193 

$15,000-24,999 34.118 

S25,000 & over 13,408 

Not reported 10,987 



+.0082 
+.0081 



- .012 

+ .010 

+ .022 

+ .031 



- .060 

- .050 

- .040 
+ .050 
+ .070 



71,689 
80,966 



50,479 
56,511 
23,944 
21,844 



18,551 
26,298 
29,120 
46,935 
20,385 



74,690 
84,355 



47.451 
59.908 
26,870 
24,914 



13,737 
20,474 
23,832 
60.244 
28,916 



77,932 
87,974 



44,593 
62.454 
29,213 
29.383 



9.502 
14,888 
18,219 
72,228 
38,315 
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According to Boaz (1978) , total adult (17 years of age and over) 
population continues to grow at the rate of 0.82 percent up to 
the year 1990: the total adult population is projected to 
be 152,738,000 in 1980; 159,130,000 in 1985; and 165,790,000 
in 1990. Projections for various population subgroups are made 
in the same fashion. For instance, everything considered , the-^ 
population 17-34 years of age is estimated (assumed) to grow 
at 0.30 percent annually between 1975 and 1990, Applying this 
rate to the number of adults in this age group in 1975 
(60,038,000), the projected figures will be 60,945,000 in 1980; 
61,866,000 in 1985; and 62,801,500 in 1990, 
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SlJ>OmRY AND DISCUSSION 



Using data relative to 1969, 1972, 1975, and 1978 pro- 
vided by the National Center fot' Educational Statistles (NCES) 
this paper analyzes trends in adult education participation 
by age, race, sex, level of education, and annual Income. 
As a whole the numbar of PAE increaaed at an annual rate of 
3.6 percent between 1969 and 1978. The highest rate of growth 
was observed during the 1969-72 period, As to the number of 
PAE by age, the highest rate was observed among those 55 years 
of age and over, followed by those 17 to 34 years old. A 
partial explanation offered is that the jformer group ware born 
prior to 1914 when the U.S. birth rate was 30 per thousand 
population, and the latter were mostly born during the baby 
boom period when again the birth rate was high. The high 
birth rate during those periods partly contributed to the 
higher number of participants in the late 1960 's and early 
1970' Regarding PAE by race, while the number of blaQk PAE 
grew at 0.8 percent annually between 1969 and 1978, the nimber 
of white PAE grew at 3.7 percent rate, and the "others*' rtclal 
category grew at the highest rate, 10*3 percent annually. 
Fe mal e PAE grew more rapidly than male PAE- -more than four 
times faster. While participation in adult education by 
those with less than four years of high school education 
declined over the nine year parlod, the number of PAE by thoae 
with one or more years of college education grew at the rate of 
over 5.5% annually. Regarding the pattern of participation 
in AE by annual income, all those with income less than $15,000 
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annually experienced a decline, but the number of PAE by those 
with $15,000 to $24,999 annual income increased at 11.2 percent, 
and those with $25,000 or more annual income grew at an un- 
precedented rate of 24.3 percent during the 1969-78 period. 

The eKamination of the 1969-78 trends in participation 
in AE is followed by two alternative projections by age, race, 
sex, level of education, and annual income for the 1978=1990 
period, The highlights of the projections are ^ (1) that by 
the end of the current decade there will be a small increase 
in the number of PAE by blacks; (2) that there will be a signi-- 
ficant gain in the number of the "others" racial category 
participating in AE; (3) that female PAE will outnumber male 
PAE by a margin of about two to one; (4) that most participants 
in AE will come from among those 17 to 34 years old with one or 
more years of college education and , (5) that about 87 percent 
of PAE will be from among those with an annual income of 
$15,000 or more. . 

In this paper we have presented a series of short term 
projections of participation by adults in education. What do 
these trends suggest for program developers and policy makers? 
Are there alternative scenarios that would change these pro= 
Jections? Before examining these questions we must puint out 
some of the problems associated with the data on which these 
projections are based. 

Significant differences exist between the NCES data from 
1975 and 1978 and the data from 1969 and 19,2, These differences 
reflect changes in how adult education has een defined and 
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Chus what constitutes participation. 



Included in Basic Tables as 
Participants in Adult Education 



Component / Type of Adul t Education 
I. Participants in AE , not full- 



1978 1975 1972 



II 



III 



-VI 



VII 



a. 

b. 
c. 



a 



time students in regular school 



Participants in AE , also full- 
time students in regular school^ 

17-34 years of age 

35 years of age and over. 

Participants in AE; full-time 
status in regular school^ not re« 
ported. _ ^ 



IV. Full time students in regular school 

17-34 years of age. 

35 years of age and over, 

V. Full-time Students In occupational 
programs of six months or more 



.yes 



.yes 
p yes 



.yes 



.no 
.no 



Full-time students in occupational 
programs of less than 6 months 
duration. . 



ino 



, yes 



Participants Iti apprenticeship, 
internship, and work study programs., no 



yes 



no' 
no^ 



rto 



no 
no 



yes 



yes 



yes 



no 

yes 



no 
yes 



yes 



yes 



1969 



yes 



no 

yes 



no. 
yes 



yes 



yas 



Schooling leading to an eighth grade certificate, a high school 
diploma, or a college degree. 

Except for special exhibits of population characteristics. 
Not specified. 
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As shown above, the basic ^tables of PAE have consisted of 
seven (7) components or types of adult education. Components 
I and VI have been considered as AE in all of the four suryeys . 
In the 1978 survey component II appears in the statistics for 
those 17-34 years of age, but not in the earlier surveys. 
Regarding those age 55 and over, component III has entered the 
1978 statistics, but has not been specified in the other three 
surveys. The most important diff erence , however , relates to 
the changes in component V. I^ile in 1978 rull-tlme students 
in occupational programs of six months or more duration were 
not counted as PAE, they were included in the earlier surveys. 
In order to overcome this problem, and make the data for the 
four surveys as comparable as possible, we have added the 
number of those full-time students in occupational programs 
of six months or more duration to the 1978 data. 

The most serious problem concerning the future of adult 
education research is that of agreeing on a generally accepted 
working definition of what does and what does not constitute . 
adult education. As discussed earlier, "adult education'' is 
defined as any "organized learning to meet the unique needs 
of persons beyond compulsory school age who have terminated 
or interrupted their formal schooling." This definition 
does not specify any time limit (one month, six months, or 
one year) for the learning process, rather it emphasizes the 
intention of the learning process. If It is for the purpose of 
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meecing the unique needs of the person, then it is a form of 
adult education. Despite this, however, it is not clear as 
to why item V of the components of AE was not Included in the 
1978 statistics. It is important that the working definition 
of AE be consistent with the above definition. 

We therefore recommend that any future data collection 
efforts in this area be consistent and include as wide a range 
of "organized learning" as possible. In addition, it would be 
^^^j .L^^^^^^ j^wi r»^uuic 1. e&fetti. uufaiTs j_x any aaca on aauit 
participation in education included industry sponsored training 
(of any duration) and self -directed learning. With such 
information researchers and policy makers could select and 
choose those learning activities which fit their program. For 
example, if we were interested in knowing why individuals 
participate in learning activicies it would be important to 
know about participants in informal (self -directed) as well as 
formal (organised) learning. If^ on the other hand, we wanted 
to develop a college program for working adults, we may only 
analyze data on participants in formal or organized learning 
programs. A comprehensive and consistent data base would allow 
analysis and decision making to rest with the researchers, 
program developers and policy makers. 

With the caveat that the projections made in this paper 
should be used cautiously, we will now return to the two ques- 
tions raised earlier: What do these trends suggest? Are there 
alternative scenarios that would change the projections? 

If even our most conservative projections hold, there 
will be almost 21 million adult participants In education by 
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1990. This represents an absolute incrf^ase of 4 million froin 
1978. How does this increase compare to the projected decline 
of the traditional college age population? Will these adults 
make up the deficit of students? What program changes need 
to be instituted to respond to this increase? How will these 
adults finance their learning? These and many other questions 
need to be responded to by program developers and institutional 
and governmental policy makers. The specific projections by 
age j raccj sex, level of education and income suggest a number 
of more specific actions . 

We projected that each age group will increase in number 
of participants through 1990. Most participants will continue 
to be 17 to 34, but the largest rate of growth will be for those 
adults 55 and over. Educational institutions and employers 
may be able to contribute to this population while gaining 
substantial benefit from their education Investment. Specific 
cally, educational institutions should consider pre-retirement 
and retirement programs; Industry should look to internal 
retraining or skills updating options for this age group. 
With the vast majority of parttcipants coming from the 17-34 
age groups programs should reflect needs for skill development 
(in response to rapid technological changes) , and advanced 
training in career areas. 

The projections by race clearly show an overwhelming 
proportion of participants in AE contlnuting to be white. 
Blacks remain almost constant, while the *'others" category 
increases at a rapid rate but continues to be small in abso- 
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lute numbers. To be responsive to the pressing equity issues 
inherent in these educational atcainmenc figures, employers 
and educational institutions will need .to examine their out- 
reach and recruiting procedures, and their course offerings 
to make them more responsive to the needs of minority adults 
particularly blacks and Hispanics . Participation in adult 
education by larger numbers of blacks and Hispanics may help 
to make mobility (occupational and social) more of a reality. . 

Perhapa the most striking projections in the current series 
involve participation in AE by sex. We note that participation 
by males will be decreasing (in rate) while participation by 
females will increase both in rate and absolute numbers. 
This increase reflects the changing nature of women in the work- 
force and suggests that educational institutions may need to 
alter their offerings to reflect the needs of this population 
group. Adult women may need special programs on reentry into 
the paid labor force, skills up -flding and skill transference 
(how to transfer home makitig skills into "paid employment-' 
skil]s), as well as the more traHltlonal programs currently 
available to all adult workera . 

Since our projections suggest an equal proportion of 
participants in AE for all education levels, programs need to 
respond to this. The most rapid increase, however, will be 
for adults with 1-3 years of college, and Innovative programs 
need to be developed to allow these adults to complete their 
degree programs. 
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Finally, we note that the largest and fastest growing 
group of participants will have annual incomes in excess of 
$15,000. With inflation hoverine in double digits ^ such inconies 
by 1990 may not allow for adequate coverage of educational 
expenses. Policy makers need to consider this in developing 
financing strategies for the near future. Finally, the pro- 
grams more highly paid workers desire will^ differ from those of 
other adults and this should be reflected in future program 
development. 

In considering alternative scenarios that may alter 
these projections we have tried on the one hand to be realistic, 
and on the other hand to be forward thinking. Following are 
three scenarios and the possible prograTn and policy consequences 
of each* 

Scenario 1 : Recogni2ing the increasing need for certi- 
fication and credentials, and the untapped potential of adults 
replacing the declining numbers of traditional college age 
students, educational Institutions will develop more short 
term non- traditional degree or certificate programs and be 
more responsive to the learning needs of adults. 

Scenario 2 : Federal policies will be initiated to en« 
courage countercyclical education and training whereby adults 
on unemployment compensation or on lay-off status would be 
pennitted to enroll In a wide range of educational programs 
without loss of benefits . 

Scenario 3 t Recognizing the rapid changes in technology 
and in the workplace (to a more service oriented economy) , 
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industry v;ill increase its inveBtmenc and support for the 
udiu!ar:ion and training of its workers. 

Each of these scenarios , from differing perspectives , 
"•iggest the possibility of increases in adult participation 
in education beyond those projected in our analysis, "IJhether 
as a result of institutional changes in industry and education, 
or as a result of new federal policies, there is the potential 
for growing numbers of adults to participate in education. 
Program operators, program developers and policy makers need to 
be aware of these and other possible 'futures, and to continue to 
think through programs and policies that are responsive to 
the needs of this new cohort of adult participants in education. 

The message from our projections and these scenarios seems 
clear. The population of adult participants in education may 
continue to grow at its projeGted ''snails pace'' (1,5% per year) 
or it may expand by a much larger percentage. Educational 
institutions, the governTnent , Industry ^ unions and adult 
Americans themselves are positioned to strongly influence the 
rate of growth, to shape that future. Failure to adopt or 
encourage responsive policies and programs, however, will 
guarantee a future condition far short of the potential. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^For different definitions see: Broschart (1977), 
Peterson and Associates (1979); Merriam (1977), and Smith (1976) 

One is struck by the large array of terms (vocational, 
non-vocational , general , formal , informal , nonf ormal , and 
community) used to denote the different aspectp of adult 
education relative to its organizational formulation. Under- 
standing and ineaaurement is further complicated by the use of 
terms such as "further^', 'kdvanced'S "higher", "tertiary", 
''recurrent", or "social education" as used in Japan to refer 
to what is meant by adult education in the U,S, Relative 
to when education may be taken, terms such as: "adult edu- 
cation", "adult learning", "lifelong learning", and "lifelong, 
education" contribute to the babel, 

2 

Even NCES ' s definition of adult education has changed 
somewhat since 1969, when the first set of data was collected, 
and 1978, when the last set of data was collected. 

A forecast is defined as a projection that may- be 
chosen as representing the "most likely" outcome. In Johnston's 
(1973:6) words: "If projections are race horses,, the fore- 
cast is the horse you decide to bet on". Thus, the distinction 
between a projection and a forecast is based on the purpose 
it is intended to serve rather than the method of preparing It, 
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The two versions of this fcDrmuIa are- ^ ^^tl^^^"* 

and ^ ^^tl^ ^- ^ ^^^^ ' where, P^j^ ^ population (in this 

case of participants in adult education) at the initial 
date; P^^ ^ population at the later date, t2 ; r * annual 
rate of growth, and n - the number of years between tl & t2. 
For all practical purposes the two versions of the formula 
result in the same answer. Those interested in knowing about 
the difference between the two should see Barclay (1958:31-33). 
The first version is called continuous version, used here. 

Of the two alternative projections relative to the 1978-8 
period (Table 4) , only the projections based on the lower rate 
of annual growth are shown in the graphs . The reason for this 
Is that the lower projected figures are used as input for the 
1980-90 projections. 

^There are too few '*other" to be able to show it on the 
same scale as whites. Thus, figure 3 shows whites and blacks 
on the same scale. And, figure 4 shows blacks and ''other-' on 
a similar but larger scale. 

7 

See Shryack, Henry S., and J.S. Slegel (1976), Chapter 23 

24, 
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